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Accepting as right and natural that the weight of a few free citizens should rest upon
the backs of the great mass of workers and slaves who did the actual labor of mining,
manufacturing, agriculture, and commerce, Aristotle insisted that a liberal education
was appropriate only to the free citizens who had the leisure to engage in intellectual
affairs. The liberal man must be one who is not only politically and intellectually free
but also economically free; he had to be wealthy enough to escape the drudgery of
actual work in making a living. Liberal studies could thus easily become identified with
those intellectual activities with which a leisure class found pleasure in passing the
time. For many centuries the more directly "practical" studies were largely excluded
from the education that was called liberal.
Aristotle's intellectualistic and aristocratic bias showed clearly in his Politics. He
granted that farmers, artisans, and tradesmen may be necessary for the economic
well-being of a state, but he argued that they should not be regarded as free citizens or
as free men. These manual and lower occupations, with their degrading effect upon the
souls and minds of men, make them unfit for the practice of virtue and thus of
freedom. In the best type of state (aristocracy) free citizens would not engage in such
occupations. One of the weaknesses of a democracy was that farmers, tradesmen, and
artisans were admitted to the fold of citizenship despite the fact that they were not
capable of achieving a liberal education. Liberal studies develop the intellectual virtues
of free men; illiberal studies are those that give direct vocational preparation for
degrading occupations.
In his Ethics Aristotle argued that the highest form of virtue was pure specula-
tion and contemplation. Man as knower is higher in the scale of human than man as
doer or citizen. Man's rational nature has two major aspects: the moral virtues which
make up the character of a man are the outcome of habit formation; and the
intellectual virtues which seek knowledge and truth are the outcome of teaching. At
the earlier stages of education the goal may well be character-formation and the
inculcation of the moral virtues, but as the youth grow older the goal of liberal
education at the higher levels is unmistakably the cultivation of the intellectual
virtues.
The intellectual faculties of man are of two major types. The more noble is the
theoretical reason which aims at knowledge for its own sake, determines the truth or
falsity of conclusions concerning the permanent and unchanging aspects of existence,
and formulates the first principles that describe and explain the eternal world of man,
of nature, and the universe. The liberal studies which best aid the intellectual faculties
to discover these first principles are, from lower to higher, logic, mathematics, biology,
psychology, astronomy, physics, cosmology, ontology, metaphysics, and theology.
These scientific or speculative branches of knowledge constitute the highest liberal
studies because they are expressions of the theoretical or contemplative faculties of
reason.
The less noble kind of intellectual faculty is the practical reason which aims at
knowledge having to do with action and conduct (prudence) or the making and
producing of things (art). The practical reason which deals with the changeable and the
variable in things and events seeks knowledge that will guide human conduct and
formulate rules for action. The liberal studies that aid the practical reason in this